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—- \I think if he were to call you away from me, that! permission. Andrew thanked his teacher, and 
NARRATIVE. | I should find him kinder than an earthly father.” | was overjoyed at his goodness ; but when he relat- 
a SS SS aN aed 


For the Youth’s Companion. | 
THE ORPHAN, | 
CHAPTER I. { 


At the age of five years, Andrew Martin became | 


a member of the first: Sabbath School established ‘ioq for an excursion, when by a fatal accident, be! turn he found his uucle had contrived 


in F******. His parents were of that precious num- | 
ber who do nof think fine accomplishmentsand pol- | 
ished manuers, are indispensable for our happiness | 
on earth, and our everlasting peace hereafter; and 
therefure they taught their son, that piety in youth 
was the sure step to a useful life and a blessed im- | 
mortality. When Mr. Gray first called on Mr. | 
Martin, for his consent to permit Andrew to attend | 
the school lately formed in the town, he questioned 
a little as to its practical utility, but left it to the op- 
tion of his son, who was always delighted with relig- 
jous instruction ; and in a moment he informed the | 
teacher that he would attend the following Lord's | 
day. 

“‘T have four scholars in my class,” said Mr. 
Gray, to his young charge, the next Sabbath, “ now 
Andrew Martin has come, and you are all about 
one age, can all read distinctly in the testament,and 
will L trust get your lessons perfectly during the 
week. It is my custom,” continued he, addressing 
himself to Andrew, “ whenever I have a new 
scholar, to vote him in as a member of my class by | 


the consent of the others; and now if each one is | 
willing to admit Andrew, as a fellow-scholar, he 
will signify it by rising.” They all rose, and An- 
drew was pronounced a member of Mr. Gray’s 
class, on 

When school was dismissed, Mr. Martin heard 

with delight from his son the plan of conducting 
the school, ‘The scholars voted me into Mr. } 
Gray’s class,” said Andrew, “ before the hour for | 
the commencenient of school, and when. it was 9 | 
o'clock, one nan read a chaper in the Bible, follow- 
ed by prayer ; then the recitations,*explained by onr 
teacher, and the school was closed by reading an 
interesting account of a good little boy, and singing. 
Now I don’t know. what I love better than this 
Sabbath School.—I should like to have one every 
day.—And so kind a teacher as we have; I don't 
think you could find another like him in town. Jt | 
seems to be his delight to converse with us about 
heaven and hell, the righteous and the wicked, and 
warn and entreat.us to escape the wrath to come.” 
_ “Tam glad, Andrew, that you are so very much 
mterested in the school; and,! hope never to have 
occasion to reprove you,on account of being dilatory 
imcommitting the lesson assigned you daring the 
week,” 

“Iwill endeavour, papa, to conduct. always so 
asto meet your approbation, and my teachers’, and 
then you will tove me, and so will he. And when | 
| grow up to be a man, you will see Pa, if I do not 
follow all your advice.” 

Ah! loveiy child! tears may well blister. this 
sheet while I think of him ; he did not long pratile 








tte endearing name of ‘papa.’ He was soon. a 
joung orphan in the great world. Mr. Martin, one 
bright morning, accompanied by his son, took a 
walkin the thick woods. ‘Andrew,’ said he, ‘what 
if should be taken away from the world before 
ju arrive at manhood? .Do you think you could 
k up to a smiling Heaven, and put your trust in 
(od, who is a father to the fatherless ?” 
Pi Oh papa, don’t, don’t say so.” 
Do tell me, child, if you love Jesus Christ, and 
". willing to commit yourself to his keeping.” 
L will trust the Saviour, who died for me, and 


——— 
“They Had nd library dich, ab thie scholars how have, 





*O yes, he would be; and would watch you | 


/ed it to Mr. G, it seemed only to enrage him the 


with love; and when you die he would take you to} more, and he forbade Andrew from ever entering 


himself.” 


This day’s sun was the Jast that shone upon the | 


father of Andrew. ‘That morning had been selet-/ 


was instantly deprived of life. When the news | 


‘reached the town, deep sorrow wes depicted on | 


many countenances, His wife was almost disttac- | 


the school again. But this seemed tot to discour- 
age the dear youth; and as soon as the Sabbath 
returned, he started for the school. But on his re- 
an expedient 
to detain him. 

“ Why did you disobey my orders this mortitng,”’ 
said Mr. G. “ Did 1 not expressly forbid your ever. 


| ted, but little Andrew exerted his skill to calm her | attending another school? You shall be confined 
| troubled mind. ‘* Did not the great God take him } all the day for your disobedience.” 
from us,” said he, ‘and why siiould we repine? He | bid him enter the dark desolate barn. 
will protect us, and in a little while we shall meet | 


So saying he 
But it was 
like a palace to our young hero, fur here he had 


papa in heaven.” | sweet communion with his God, 


‘* My dearest angel, you seem designed by the 
Almighty to check my repinings. I will cease my 
tears,” said she, aud beside her bed she kneeled, 
and prayed for strength ; and when she arose, a 
gleam of joy shot across her face.—But from that 
our, Mrs. M.’s health began to decline. She grew 
weaker every day, till she was obliged to keep her 
chamber, and soon she was unable to leave her bed, 
and during this time Andrew was constantly by her 
side, reading, or receiving from her lips pious and 
heavenly instructions. She felt that her énd was 
nigh—but to leave her only child, filled her with 
sorrow, ‘Oh! how can | leave you in this wicked 


| world 1—who will protect you 1—who will be a sec- 


ond parent? 

“ Fear not, good Ma,” said Andrew, ‘‘ God will 
take care of me—and let it not trouble you about 
leaving me here, I shall soon meet you in heaven,” 
And before her hour had come, she was comforted, 
and her last moments were as calm and untroubled 


; as an infant’s sleep. 


Within a few months, Andrew was deprived of 
both father and mother, at the early age ‘of six; 
but without a repining word he went to live with 
his uncle. Mr. Gould was not a pious man, and te 
cared but little fur his soul. Formerly, in his par- 
ent’s house, Andrew was accustomed to heat the 
word of God read, and daily prayers offered to 
Heaven; but now he heard nothing but the name 
of the Lord profaned, and the truths of the Bible 
disregarded, and religion considered asa cold mel- 
ancholy ‘scheme, designed by madmen and as- 
cetics, But Andrew’s constant conypanion was his 
Bible, in which his father had written his name, 
and he tiever neglected to open its sacred pages, 

One morning Mr. Gould arose much earlier than 
usual, and entered Andrew’s apartment; when to 
his surprise, he found his nephew bending over the 
iispired volume in deep meditation. 

** What are you about, Andrew, so early as this,” 
said Mr. G. 

** Tm reading the Bible, sir.” 

“ Heigh-ho'! you reading the Bible; and at this 
early hour, too! ‘Pretty well indeed! What is there 
in that book you want to know 1—ha 1” 

“ A‘ great deal, uncle, it tells me how T mast 
conduct to obtain eternal life; to go where my 


| father and mother have gone.” 


**T see, boy, if F don’t bring you up more strictly, 
you will make jast such another heathen as your 
father. Never let me see you reading that book 
again,” said Mr. G. and departed. 

Tears flowed down Andrew’s cheeks, he was so 
very young, dnd treated so unkindly by his only 
telation, for obeyitig his God ; but in his youthful 
ardor he bended upow his‘knees and made his case 
known to his Father above. 

When Sabbath came, Andrew informed: Mr. Gray 
of his condition, ‘who strongly. invited hin’ 16 make 


| his house his home, if he could obtain his uncle’s 


Early the foliowing Sabbath, Mr. G. confined 
Andrew again, for fear be should attend the school. 
But the moment he was shut in the dark place, he 
fell upon his knees to pray fur his cruel uncle, and 
that God would open a way for him to attend the 
Sabbath School. When he arose Andrew searched 
in hope of finding an outlet through which he 
might escape; but he looked in vain for upwards 
of an hour. At last, after many ineffectual at- 
tempts to get from his confinement, he found the 
flooring quite loose, and by removing a board, he 
was enabled to crawl out at the back part. Rejoie- 
ed at his delivery, Andrew hasted to the school : 
when he arrived he found they had just commenced 
their recitations, and he repeated his lesson with 
correctness and ease, as if nothing had occurred. 
When the school closed, Andrew moved ondaunt- 
ingly towards his uncle’s. But his heart misgave 
when he heard from the servant girl, the following : 
“Ah! my little fellow, Mr. G. is determined to se- 
cure you safely another time. And he says for 
your disobedience, he will confine you the whole 
week with nothing to eat but bread and water. 
And I don’t know but he will tear you to pieces 
when he sees you, he is so enraged.” 

“* But ] won’t go into the liwuse, I will go away, 
and God will take care of me—so good bye, Nan- 
ny.” So saying he passed the house, and Nanny 
watched him with tears till he turned a distant cor- 





ner. In the sequel of the story, we shall see what 
became of the poor Jad. D. C. C. 
Portland. 
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From the Columbian Star. 
THE FAVORITE GF THE FLOCK, 


“Mamma,” said lithe Janet Davidson to her 
mother, ‘you have very often told me that God is 

ood.” 

«Well my dear,” answered her, mother, “ and 
have you not reason to believe it?” 

Janet hesitated, “* Indeed mamma, I do not know, 
[ have been thinking a great deal about it lately. 
God created this beautiful world, and all things in 
it for our use; and gives us life, and health, and 
senses, to enjoy it; that seems ‘very good. Then 
He has given me you, deatest mother, and deat pa- 
pa, and all my brothers and sisters, and many 
things beside; and all that seems as if he were 
good, and yet” — 

‘Dear Janet,” said Mrs. Davidson, perceiving 
that sonie unusual impression was upon the child’s 
mind; ‘ Dear Janet,’ tell me ‘all that is: in: your 
en have you any teason to doubt if God ‘is 
good?” : 

“{ will tell you, mamma, if I can,’’ replied the 
child, “ but 1 hardly: know how to explain it, only, 
jee since Christmas, that I went to spend the ‘ho- 
lidays with lady Jane~Grantly, I liave been: very 
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uneasy, very unhappy sometimes; because I thonght 
I bad found out that God is not good:” 

‘Do not be afraid, my child,” said her tender 
mother, “‘to speak your mind, perhaps I shall be 
enabled to explain what has troubled you, when | 
I understand what it ts.” 

Janet proceeded—* Mamma, lady Jane isa little 
girl like myself, I have no reason to think she is 
any better than myself, for I often saw her very 
uaughty. But she has every thing that God could 
give her. She is so beautiful, that whenever we 
walked out, people turned round to look at her, but 
nobody ever looked at me. Then she has every 
thing she wishes for, and as much money as she 
likes, most beautiful clothes, and trinkets, and 
books, and playthings; why mamma, the best frock 
you gave me, made out of your silk gown, which 
you said was almost too good, only | must have 
something smart to go to lord Grantly’s, was not so 
good as those she yives to her maid. And then, 
she has ponies, and chaises, and footmen kept for 
herself; I could not help comparing it to the don- 
key rides you treat us with on a birth-day. And 
her governess told me, that, as lady Jane was an 
only child, she will have all her father’s parks, and 
houses, and money, and titles, when she is a 
woman, and most likely be married toa duke. And 
besides that, she has two governesses and plenty of 
masters, which you cannot afford for us; you know, 
she is a great deal more clever. All this is for her 
own pleasure, and to make her more agreeable, 
while you have often said, mamma, that I must 
study to get my own living bye and bye, because 
papa has not enough money to provide for ten of us. 
And then I am often sick, and often have so much 


make her adopt another lamb, whose mother had 
died, and she would 


milk, from the spout of a tea-pot. 


not know the difference. 
Well, I took home my lamb: I fed it with warm 
] made it a soft 
bed in the eorner of the kitchen at night, and a 
basket trimmed with pink satin, to lie in before 
my own fire in the day-time, till the cold weather 
was passed, and my !amb was able to run about. 
Then it lived upon the lawn, and was fed with 
dainties, and carefully sheltered from the bleak 
winds, and cold spring showers, to which the lambs 
in the meadows were exposed. And often | washed 
and dressed its white;curly fleece, and when I had 
any young friend to see me, we tied round its neck 
the first blown roses of the summer. It was a hap- 
py little lamb, it was everybody’s favorite, and had 
every thing a lamb could like, or could enjoy. 
Now tell me, Janet, do you think I did any wrong 
to the lambs that were left with their mothers in 
the meadow ?” 

** No mamina,” replied Janet, ‘I do notsee how 
you could do that, the meadow was their proper 
place, and they were fed and taken care of as well 
as other lambs are.” 

But yet, Janet, the meadows were very cold, 
and often covered with snow, and some of them 
died from the inclemency of the season, and this 
lamb, you kuow, had deserved no more of me than 
the others.” 

“ But then, mamma, they were no worse off than 
they would have been, if you had left your own lamb 
amongst them; they were all yours, that is, your 
father’s, which is the same thing, and you hada 
right to take which you pleased out of them, since 
you did no injury to the rest by it.” 














shead-ach I cannot learn, or walk about, and I have 


heard nurse say [ shall never be very strong most | 
likely. Now, Jady Jane is so healthy, she is never | ile : 
pale, never tired, always so gay and lively, that} my beautiful lamb grew into a large sheep, which 


though she was always good natured to me, it some- 
times made me quite sad to see her, and feel so 
different myself. And nobody seemed to care for 
me asthey did for her; only you, mamma, you 
care for me, but every body seemed to love and ad- 
mire Jady Jane. And when she told me she loved 
me, and that we would be friends when we were 
women, I could not help thinking, that we should 
be a great deal more different than we are now.” 

** Well, my dear Janet,” interrupted her mother, 
*‘ and did this distress you ?” 

“Indeed,” said Janet, “ it did, and I have thought 
of it very ofien since. But when I remember the 
beautiful lady Jane, in that beautiful place, with 
all her fine things about her, and she too so happy 
and clever; O, you canfot think how well she used 
to do every thing, and then think of myself, and of 
the trouble you have to get clothes enongh for us 
all, and room for us to live in, and time to teach 
us ; and how stupid I sometimes am, when my head 
aches so.— Why then it is, mamma, I am afraid it 
is very wrong, but then it comes into my head, that 
God cannot be good. You have often told me that 
he can doall things. Why, then, if He is 80 good, 
has He not given me as much as to lady Jane 
Grantly 1?” 

‘My dear child,” said Mrs. Davidson, much af- 
fected by the tears that came into Janet’s eyes, as 
she made this appeal, ‘I think I.can make you 
understand something of this; even young as you 
are, bye and bye you will understand it fully. I am 
sorry you so long kept these painful reflections to 
yourself. Now, sit down with me on the grasz, and 
I will tell you something which may better enable 
you to uuderstand what I say to you. Listen to 
to me, and try to apprehend my meaning. 

When I was a little girl, a few years older than 
you are, I greatly desired to have a pet lamb, and 
my kind father, always ready to indulge me in 
every reasonable wish, promised, that as soon as 
the flock had borne their voung, [ should -go into 
the meadow, and choose the one [ liked best, to be 
my own. Accordingly, in the early spring, [ went 
into the field, where the sheep had been folded for 
the night, to choose my lamb, and you may be sure 
] chose the prettiest, for though it had a mother, 
being but just born, the shepherd said he could 


“Very well, my child, but that is not all I have 
to te!l you of my lamb. It was but a little while, 
'a very little while, not so. much as a year, before 


is by no means a pretty animal in itself, though 
very picturesque and full of interest, when congre- 
gating in numbers in the rich meadows, or the bar- 
ren heath. Least of all things, is it fit to dwell in 
parlors, and be a lady’s pet. In the garden it did 
mischief, and. it became necessary to return it to 
the flock. Now, do you think my petted lamb was 
the better off for all the indulgences that had been 
lavished on it?” 

“On the contrary,” said Janet, “ I should think 
it was the most unhappy of all the flock. How 
could it feed on common grass? How could it 
bear the cold? How strange it must have felt 
among all the sheep, that would not know it for one 
of them, and perhaps would treat it as a stranger 2” 

**And so it was,” resumed Mrs. Davidson: 
“The shepherd said it was the least thriving of the 
flock, and the least gay, and took to its food ill, so 
that putting one time against another, IT suppos 
you do not think the rejected lambs had nor. § 
cause to envy the favorite of the flock.” 

‘‘T think, mamma, they were about even on the 
whole, though the favorite had been a long time the 
happiest.” 

** But this,” added her mother, “ was not all. 
The life of a Jamb is at no time very long; the life 
of my favorite was very short, for in two summers 
after, it was selected among others of the same 
year, to be first submitted to the butcher’s knife; 
} in short, the favorite of the flock was killed and 
eaten like any common sheep. And now, at least, 
;you will not doubt if all was even, and if its good 
fortune had lasted all its life, instead of only the 
half, would it have been any happier, any better for 
it then, Janet?” 

** Mamma,” said Janet, I think I almost know 
your meaning, but explain it to me yourself, that I 
may understand it better.” 

“* My darling girl,” resumed her mother, “ this 
is what I meant to teach you. God has a right to 
do what He will with His own. He owes nothing 
to any body. It is of His goodness, of His unmeri- 
ted goodness that you live at all. That you have 





parents who love you, and food to nourish you, and 
this fresh pure air to breathe, and this beautiful 
nature to look upon, is all so much greater good- 








need not tell you that you have many things besides, 
which God might take from you if he pleased, for 
assuredly they are His, not yours.—Now if it has 
pleased Him to give to lady Jane Grantly a great 
deal more, it is doing you no wrong. It does nop 
lessen his goodness to you, or diminish your por- 
tion of His.bounties, that lady Jane is rich, and 
great, and beautiful, and clever; unless, indeed 
you suffer it to excite in you painful and unholy 
passions, to envy her estate. The world is His. 
far more entirely Eis than the flock of sheep were 
ever mine, or my father’s. He giveth it to whom 
Ife pleases. He setteth up one, and putteth down 
another, and He does wrong to no one; since to 
those who have the least, he has given more than 
they had a right to claim at His hands. But this 
my Janet, is not all. You and lady Jane Grantly 
have spent but a small portion of your days as yet, 
if you live to be women, fit is impossible to tell what 
may befall you. Her prospects, it is true, are far 
more flattering than yours; but you must know, 
my child, young as you are, how uncertain are all 
things on earth ; how much pain, how much sick- 
ness, how much heart-breaking sorrow there js, 
which money cannot buy off, nor titles avert, nor 
beauty, nor talents, nor admiring friends, protect 
us from. And if lady Jane should hereafter come 
into adversity, the indulgences of her youth, the 
lofty expectations of happiness she has formed, 
will render her less capable of bearing it than vou, 
my child, who will be reared in privation, and ac- 
customed to expect difficulties. Your heart may 
be at rest, while her’s is distracted with care; or 
you, by trials and difficulties, may be kept in hum- 
ble dependance upon God, and remembrance of 
his werd, while she, by abundance, by flattery, and 
temptation, may be seduced into forgetfulness of 
Him, and of his laws. But however this may be, 
my Janet, a point of time must come, come very 
soon, perhaps, even as soon as to my little lamb; 
or at the utmost, you know how short a space is 
the life of man. No questions wiil be asked then 
of lady Jane’s rank and beauty. Death will pay no 
respect to the distinctions fortune has endowed her 
with, for ina few brief years her end will be like your 
end; and do you think it will be any joy to her, 
any sorrow to you, to look back, as you now look 
forward upon the difference of your conditions? 
No, my Janet, like the favorite of the flock, she 
must go with the herd to the grave. All will be 
even then between you, as it regards this life. 
Will your condition in another life depend on what 
God has given you here?” 

‘** No, mamma, and now I see that God is good, 
for He has given me the same opportunity to know 
Him, and to love Him, and to become his child 
forever, as he has given to lady Jane, and perhaps 
hore, for I have fewer temptations than she has 
to neglect Him.” C. F. 
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From the Philadelphia Recorder. 
INFANT SCHOOLS. 

I am fully aware that facts have great influence 
in convincing the mind of the utility of any object, 
and will, therefore, simply relate a few of the ma- 
ny with which I am acquainted relating to Jofant 
Schools. To a common observer they may, appear 
trifling, but to one doubting on the subject, they 
make a loud appeal. I remember having heard of 
a little child speaking to its father on a subject of 
deep importance. ‘he artless little creature told 
its parent that “ he must repent, or he would nev- 
er goto heaven.” Another, after returning one 
day from infant school, was heard to say,‘ Father, 
do you know who can forgive sins? Jesus Christ 
can, father.” A little girl, three years of age, on 
seeing her mother whip her little sister, said, “moth 
er, your hands were made to work :” and, seatel 
on her father’s knee, told him what our vartoui 
gifts were for, and, on being asked what his tongu* 
was made for, reptied, “to praise God with. 1 
another occasion, a little child having transgressed, 
the teacher asked, what must be done? the s¢ 




















ness, since you have no claim to any of it; and I 


answered, “ pray for him ;” the children were ¢? 
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observed by its mother, on entering the house, to 
set down his little basket, and kneeling by a chair, 
rayed for the naughty child. A lite boy at- 

tached to the same school will never eat his meals 
without asking a blessing, thus conveying a reproof 
to his own parents. A child four years of age, be- 
longing to an Infant Sunday School, one day re- 
proved her naughty playmate, telling her God is 
“angry with the wicked every day. A little girl 
belonging to the same school, reproved her elder 
brother for using, what she thought, too strong lan- 
guage; reminding him we must say, Yea, 
yea, may, may; for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.” Last winter, a couple of little girls 
werein the habit of attending infant school ; oue 
was sick—the sister asked her grandmother if she 
thought she would die? On being answered in 
ihe affirmative, after being silent a litle while, she 
said, “ Well, if it is the Lord’s will to take her, | 
hope it may make father a good man.” A little boy 
attached toa Sunday infant school, often hears 
swearing, and very often is heard to reprove It as 
an act of great wickedness. A little girl also re- 
proved her poor intoxicated father for the like 
wickedness; saying, “Oh! papa, how wicked you 

are; you are a naughty man, papa, for saying these 
; I will relate but one more of my ma- 





bad words,” 
ay anecdotes, of a little child about four years old. 
When she first came to the school, she appeared 
more dull than usual, seldom repeated any thing, 
and only shgwed her fondness for school by coming 
in all weathers. She was one of the least promi- 
sing in the school, but on her teacher's visiting her 
lately, her mother appeared delighted to tell us of 
her great improvement. ler thoughts appear to 
be chiefly engrossed by her Sabbath instruction, re- 
peating over her little hymns and lessons. Her 
father who is a worldly man, has often heard her 
in the night repeating over her prayers and instruc- 
tions, which is done regularly the last thing at 
night, and the firstthing in the morning. Often 
when she comes home from school, she will go in- 
toaroom by herself, where she will kneel down 
and try to pray. She takes great delight in talking 
about good children, the Saviour and heaven. She 
isextremely fund of her teachers. On a late oc- 
casion, she asked her mother if she would offend 
God if she laughed too loud. 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 
A young female, who is employed in a woollen 
cloth manufactory, in the west of England, having 
obtained leave of absence to visit her native place, 


known in the town, numerous: applications were | science that says you ought to love them, but your 
made by the poor for permission to attend “ the 


Factory Sunday School.” 


an application to the vicar of the parish, to know 
if means could not be adopted for providing instruc- 
tion for the poor children of the town. 
vited to benevolent exertion, the clergyman procee- 
ded to solicit subscriptions towards erecting a pub- 
lic school-house. The proposal was well received. 
A nobleman generously gave a piece of ground to 
build on, and a subscription of 10/ per annum. The 
members for the place gave a donation of 50! each; 


‘and the inhabitants generally contributed most libe- 


rally. The result has been the erection of a sub- 
stantial building, in which more than 150 boys re- 
ceive daily instruction. How vast a sum of good 
may thus succeed the unobtrusive efforts of this 
female Sunday School teacher; and when the 
chord her hand has touched shall cease to vibrate, 
who can tell?’ There is a river, the streams where- 
of make glad the city of our Gop ; each in its pro- 
gress everand anon breaks through its usual bounds, 
and pours its waters over lands where drought be- 
fore prevailed ; and these again diverging into yet 
more numerous streams, shall onward roll, inclosed 
with fertile plains, until the day when every parch- 
ed place shall smile with verdure, and des:rt scenes 


shall blossom like the rose.—( London) S. S. Teach- 
ers’ Magazine. ' 











EDITORIAL. 








THE HEART. 


“T do not know, papa,” said little Daniel to his 
father, “‘ what you mean by heart. You tell me | 
have a wicked heart, and that I must have a good 
heart, or I cannot be a good child and be saved. 
What is my heart?” 

“ T willtry,” said his father, ‘to make you un- 
derstand it ;’’—and thus he explained it. 

You have seen the heart of acalf, and of a lamb. 


dy and to which comes back again, many times in 
a minute. 


lungs. 





was led to call at a factory in that town, where she 
had formerly worked, and in which was a Sunday 
School. Her late mistress inquired if they had a 
Sunday School in the factory where she was then 
employed, and being answered in the negative, of- 
fered her some school books, if she would make an 
attempt to form one. ‘T'o this proposal she acceded; 
and on her return communicated with her juvenile 
companions in the factory on the subject. Several 
of them agreed to form themselves into a Sunday 
School, and the following Sunday proceeded in a 
litle company to the church. ‘The circumstance 
toon reached the ear of their master, who perceived 
that he must either put a stop to this innocent con- 
spitacy, or himself take an active part in promo- 
ling its consummation. This led to a conversation 
with the foreman of the factory; who expressed his 
teadiness to superintend the school. ‘The propri- 
ttor very cheerfully granted the use of the factory, 
on Sundays, as a school-room ; all the children in 
his employ, and some others, (amounting together 
‘oabout 70,) became scholars, and about 10 of the 
work people offered themselves as teachers. The 
tonduct of the children, as might be expected, is 
greatly improved ; instead of indulging in idle or 
"wious conversation, they are now seen with their 
books before them, diligently storing their minds 
with scriptural truths, whilst their hands are. busi- 
! engaged in providing for their daily wants. 

The establishment of this school having become 








body more necessary than this. 


heart is the source of animal life. 


body. 


ly organ is in your body. 


wishes, and feelings. 








A general admission, | 
however, could not be allowed ; and the result was 


Thus in-| doing wrong, and yet your bad heart may hate 
{ 


, heart that actually doves them. If you hate any 
person, and wish to injure him, itis your wicked 
heart that has these bad passions. You may think 
at the same time that they are not worthy to be 


i hated, and your conscience may reprove you for 


them and be full of anger or malice against them. 
You see then how the heart governs your reason 
and your conscience ; and that it is that power of 
your soul which sends out all the feelings and pas- 
sions which make you a good ora bad boy. You 
are not to be blamed for having thoughts about bad 
things, or to be praised for thinking about good 
things. You are to be blamed when you dislike 
good things or love those that are evil. You are 
doing right, when you love that which is right, and 
hate every wicked way. It is not wrong to think 
about your neighbour's possessions ; but it is wick- 
ed to desire to get them without his eonsent and 
without making compensation, With your heart 
you can break the tenth commandment ; with your 
understandiug and conscienee you cannot: for 
these never transgress the law of God except when 
a perverse heart controls and overpowers them, and 
when it does so the heart is guilty and not they. 
The heart then is that power of the soul, which 
is continually producing desires and feelings that 
are either right or wrong; holy or sinful. So says 
Christ. ‘Those things which proceed out of the 
mouth come forth from the heart, and they defile 
the man. For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
(inclinations) murders, adulteries, fornications,thefts, 











You Know it is the organ that contains the blood, 
and from which it flows out into all parts of the bo- 


It is just so in your body and mine. 
You have a heart in your body, from which the 
blood circulates at every pulse. By this means the 
body is warmed, and nourished, and kept alive. 
The blood in the heart is kept ina good state, by 
the air which you receive through the lungs every 
time you breathe; and that is the use of the lungs. 
If the blood in the heart could receive the air any 
other way, you might live without the use of the 
So that you see your health, your reason, 
and your life itself, depend ou the heart, as the 
agent for supplying the blood for the head and the 
limbs and the whole body. There is nopart of the 
You may havea 
foot, or a hand, or a whole leg or arm, cut off, and 
still live and enjoy good health. But if the heart 
is wounded, so that it does not propel the blood 
through the veins, yon must die in an instant. The 
This is your 
heart, in a literal sense ; meaning an organ of your 


But when we speak of your loving God with all 
your heart, having a good heart, or a wicked heart, 
we do not mean this fleshly organ that propels the 
blood. We speak then of something that belongs to 
your soul, and not to your body. Yet we mean 
that whichis as importunt in your soul, asthe flesh- 
It is that in your soul 
which produces all your affections, and desires, and 
In the soul, the heart is not 
the same thing as your understanding, or reason. 
When you understand, and think, and reason about 
things, it is your mind that does it, not your heart. 

your conscienee is not the same as your heart. 
Conscience is a sort of monitor in your soul, to 
reprove you when you do wrong, and commend you 
when you do right; but it does not itself do the 
wrong or the right. But when you love your pa- 
rents, or your brothers and sisters, it is not merely 
your mind that thinks about them, or your con- 


false-witness, blasphemies: these are the things 
which defile a man.” So the fruits of the Spirit 
arise in the midst of a renewed or good heart. 
They are these: ‘love, joy, peace, lonz-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
For instance, you may think about the sin and 
danger of drinking and eating to excess, and your 
conscience may condemn you for indulging in them; 
but your fleshly appetites for them may be so strong, 
and the heart of your soul may so consent to the 
deeds of your body, that you will be filled with 
surfeiting and drunkenness, and be very @iminal 
in the sight of God. Or, if you refrain from’these 
things because conscience renders you unhappy, 
or because you fear some bad consequences to your- 
self, while you cherish your appetites and Jong af- 
ter the forbidden indulgences, then your heart is 
bad, and you break that law which requires a 
right spirit within you. 

Now, my child, our hearts are all selfish, and 
proud, and worldly-minded, and inclined to that 
which is evil continually. Many of our desires are 
in themselves innocent; asthe desire for necessary 
food, for knowledge, for happiness.’ But being in 
hearts that do not love God supremely, even these 
desires become sinful. It is necessary that such 
hearts should be purified, or they can never serve 
and enjoy God in his holy kingdom. And this 
is what we mean by a change of heart, or the new 
birth. It is having this wicked heart broken, and 
resisted, and subdued ; and having the love of God 
and man shed abroad in us by the holy Spirit. 
When a man or a child repents and loves God, that 
is, when he is renewed by the holy Ghost in the 
image of Christ, then he loves what he formerly 
hated, and hates what he formerly loved. He is 
a new creature; old things have passed away, be- 
hold all things have become new He is not free 
from the tronble of his old heart; it is about him 
constantly, like a dead and putrifying carcase 
from which he groans to be delivered. But he 
hates it, resists it, strives against, and by the 
strength of Christ he overcomes. So he grows in 
grace, and in the ‘knowledge of his Lord and Sav- 
iour, till he becomes a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 
| Soon, my dear son, that fleshly heart within 
you which now spreads life and strength through 
all your limbs and mantles your cheek with health 
and beauty, will cease to beat, and yonr frail body 
will remain a mere lump of cold clay. Your soul 
will survive, and live forever. But where will it go, 
if it has not fixed itself on God as the object of in- 
finite delight, loving him with all the hearst, and 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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all the strength, and all the mind? If it has loved | 
only self and the world, and the world is burnt up, | 
must it not be filled with disappointment, and an- 
guish, and horror, and despair? Break then your 




















INFANT FONDNESS SIC. | j . . > 

n I : E 3S FOR MUSIC : | Short time a large patrimony in profligate revels, 
_ Boston, Nov. 3. We witnessed some evenings formed a purpose while hanging over the brow ofa 
since at a friend’s house, an astonishingly early precipice from which-he had determined to throw 

‘display of a propensity for music, in an infant child. himself, that he would regain what he had bel 



































stubborn heart in penitence and love, now while | only six months old. His mother would place him |The purpose thus formed he kept; and though } és 
God waits to receive the returning sinper, and you(in a jow chair in such a manner asto prevent his began by shovelling a load of coals into a call ‘ 
will know what I mean when I vay, that the peace falling out and injuring himself, whilst his father | he proceeded from one step to another, till he ba ~ 
of God which passeth all understanding can keep | played some lively air upon a violin; at the first | more than recovered his lost possessions and died 
our minds and hearts unto the day of the appear-| motion of the bow, the child’s face lit up with/an inveterate miser, worth £60,000 ' st = 
. : 2 ‘ . ; Pay ie, ? Mention wis 
ing of Jesus Christ. smiles, and asthe music continued, he would shake, this, not as an exa imi 
mile th , ‘ , sample to be imitated, but as ds 
pasomnientatimnssnsinineiocistteetines —— his little arms and feet as if beating time to the a signal instance of what cain be accomplish = 
‘MISCELLANY. measure ; the more rapid the movement of the air, | éd by fixed purpose and persevering effort. A Wubhe 
- the quicker became his motions, until we felt al- | man who sets out in life with a determination tw ex. ; 
EASTERN PROVERBS. most compelled to request the father to desist, lest |cel, can hardly fail of his purpose. There js in his 
Son. excessive excitement should throw the infant into| case a steadiness of aim, a concentration of feel; 
From the creatures of God let man learn wisdom; | convulsions. During the whole time, he kept his!and effort, which bear him onward to his eine 
‘and apply to himself the instruction they give. eyes steadfastly upon his father in an ecstacy of) with irresistible energy, and render success in Chat w! 
Go to the desert, ny son, observe the young stork | delight. When the music ceased, and the father | ever he undertakes, certain. on 
of the wilderness; let him speak to thy heart: he) removed from the place.where he had been stand- pe he 
beareth on his wings his aged sire, he lodgeth him | ing, to put up the violin, the chitd would follow him THE BEGGAR BOY AND HIS BIBLE - 
in safety, and supplieth him with food. | with his eyes, and look most imploringly, as if beg- A few days ago, a beggar with two children js 
The piety of a child is sweeter than the incense | ging for a repetition of the sweet sounds which had about seven or eight years of age, came into the | 
of Persia offered to the sun; yea, more delicious | enraptured him. [ Transcript. house where I was. Seeing one of the children 
than odours wafted from a field of Arabian spices a = ‘ Testament in -his bréast, } asked him . 
by the western gales. Battle with a Bull—As a young man was driv- pa oe ee my A. aneweiall by - 
__Be grateful then to thy father, for he gave thee| ing a four years old bull along the banks of the Schools. I thei , sdeak of “n pete epe'y . 
life; and to thy mother, for she sustained thee. — | Pemigewasset, at New-Hampton, Vermont, last} book. “ Yes,” he replied 3; “T read Ape egy be 
Hear the words of his mouth, for they are spo-| Monday, the animal turned and attacked him.| it every night when I go to rest.” “Labeda a 
ken for thy good ; give earto his admonition, for The man snatched a stake from the fence and| father if he could read. “No,” said he; “but he 
it proceedeth from love. | stood manfully upon his defence. The bull pushed when we are tired of travelling, we sit down un- 
He hath watched for thy welfare; he hath toiled | violently at him, now receding, then renewing der a hedge, and I get the child to read; and 
for thy ease ; do honour, therefore, to his age, and | the attack with redoubled fury, endeavonring to or ine to suindn ethenieenyenem. ” 
let not his gray hairs be treated with irreverence. | dash his adversary to the earth. In a few minutes wee re — “aoe J meet with. 
Think on thy helpless infancy, and the froward- | the battle became so warm that the man beat a re- e Report of the Hibernian Society. a 
ness of thy youth; and indulge the infirmities of} treat and plunged into the river, there three or four POETRY ‘ 
thy aged parents; assist and support them in the ‘feet deep. The bull followed, but the man reach.) === DLS PH aera h 
decline of life, bee the opposite side befure him. He had not time | CHOOSING THE FLOWER. thes 
_ So shall their hoary heads go down to the grave | to escape, however, before the bull was at his heels. ‘I have a present, child, for thee, _ 
in peace; and thine own children, in reverence of | He again retreated, plunging into the stream. But a ee Will not love it, 
thy example, shall repay thy piety'with filial love. | by this time he had become so much exhausted Relchedee mate = io — “ 
. : : y oose it.’ 
Brothers. that the animal overtook him in the middle of it. <The poppy—O °t is beautiful s— . 
Ye are the children of one father, provided for | Still the young man, fertile in expedients, eluded | The hirightest flower that blows— “ 
by his care; and the breast of one mother hath giv- | the attack by constant turning in the water. As| ase y 
thé dnimel ld ; f | A violet or a rose— 
en you suck. animal could not turn so rapidly as the youth, i aeteinaaaidh ko 
Let the bonds of affection, therefore, unite thee the latter succeeded in seizing upon his tail—thence | So rail aan pence Aaa ‘ch 
with thy brothers, that peace and happiness may |he leaped upon his neck and grappled him by the; But these two flowers—-what shall I do? . 
dwell in thy father’s house. horns. By main strength he forced his head under | I want them both, my mother.’ 1 
And when ye separate in the world, remember | ¥#ter and drowned him !—Statesman. “Sane on Sovhens ang " 
i H ah © : And surely you'll not grieve me 
the relation that bindeth you to love and unity ; A Sten ai _ And take the pretty ones—aud none Sab 
and prefer not a stranger before thine own blood, n Azorean Paradise.—A much respected gen- | But this dull poppy leave me.” litt! 
_ If thy brother is in adversity, assist him; if thy tleman of the eastward, whose lady and daughter} ‘No, mother—no—the rose is thine— ou 
sister is in trouble forsake her not. embarked last July for Fayal, on a visit to some} Pra re only breathe it 5 ° 
. . . . . a “he ymi 
So shall the fortunes of thy father contribute to | "4" and dear relatives, thus describes their resi-| Ae cc aamsy tote A [Mrs. Hal “ 
the support of his whole race; and his care be dence on one of the Azores islands, in a letter | 2 sare tell 
continued to you all, in your love to each other. to thie Editor of the American Farmer: “ The THE BRIGHT HEARTH. - 
" mansion is situated in the centre of a garden of| Now the gloomy winter days, to b 
Shooting one another—One young fool was shot | three actés, Sad enaiatiade ani extensive vitw of B bee 9 nana ye Sg t 
in the breast by another fool, near Camden, New | the harbour, and of the volcanie island of Piso. ut ene ay spree blaze »- 
Jersey, on the 26th of October.—They were firing In this garden, vegetation never ceases. Skirting Siens san santhes, wn apa ~_ 
. ; ' © : a al Gig 
at each other according to the laws of honor. It| the u »per part, isa hedge composed of geraniums With thee, in this « Baw] room ; are 
is vulgarly called a duel, and occurs when men be- entirely, more than six feet in height, containing vee ask abroad to play, the 
come so mad with each other as to lose their rea-|@¥ery variety of leaf and flower, and blooming Soft tl aan > nn ean fire 
7 eos ‘ ° é ’ ar bir 
son. ‘They are then willing to be shot at with pow- | in January with all the Jnxuriance of summer, the song of summer bird, oe = 
der and ball for the sake of the savage pleasure of, Scattered in the richest profusion along the walks, | But a kind, « loving word on il ‘ 
returning the fire upon their enemy! Yea they | they will find orange, lemon, and citron trees cov- Comes with sweeter, softer power. thie 
are willing to run the risk of dying while their spir- | ered with blossoms and fruit in every stage of ad- “er _ ee oe ‘ 
its are thirsting for the blood ofa brother, and thus | Y@ncement; and thus they appear the year round : And cep angen chy wom “ 
1 : j > silent, 
be sent to the bar of God, who has said, Zhou shalt | at the same time, roses of vast variety are shedding Through this stormy, gloomy day, Ish 
not kill. cadligeae et oper In March they will see the peach, And se evening shades appear, You 
Aecieté.—~ J the apricot and the almond in ful : 7 : righter still will glow our heartl 
edote.— A traveller recently passing through | vical hoes Me 1 bloom; and a ennit Ath nile tees ts your 
one of the villages of Vermont, found a neat reser- | CP ote sane, ine yee ane goties shrubs Aud his simile will join ovr mirth « 
voir of pure water, supplied by an aqueduct from a| und the fig. They probably arrived just.at the {See si 
spring in the Green Mountains. While his horse | Commencement of the vintage, and of course will THE STARS. and 
was regaling himself, his attention was attracted to 1 meer aye vac ps the delicious grapes of ee on ae ¢han 
a label on the post containing the following stanza: Pice, garnished with most delightful apricots, figs, an serleces ot that 
Mal ieuaillibiacmaal inoveiin | &c.—The thermometer ranging from 52 to 30 the Are they poh —- C! 
Better far than rum or brandy, year round, ‘No, hi 7 
If thi ee rd: ; » my child, the splendor M 
; this _ excites your fury, omnis Of those stars is given | 
wt your horse be jud 1 jury. a0 py i! kat i . , , ne 
y agg Decision of Character.—Resolution is omnipo- SS of A 
Tenptation--dLet al} whe ase Sempted tobe edie 9 Determine that you will be something in the cies 1 sieve her 
. : a 4 . 2 ! ’ 
tioned to guard against the small: begini =| world, and you shall be something. Aim at excel- Sure He ’ll let me know he 
g g gininngs of sin. | Je ! : ot Whe th Ce 
We once heard of a man, who confessed on the gal page ert wre 5 =o pee Bb pcasscg Iesndlbe O° pyaar ra 
lows, as he was about to be hang for highw 5 the great secret of effort and, eminence. J cannot er our earth to glow :? _ 
, nang tor highway robbe- | do’ it; never accomplished any thing; J will ee Se Cit 
ty, that he commenced his iniquitous course by! has ¢ ays any, thing,;, 4 wi ery, _Has.a glorious aim,— *A 
stealing a pin. ’ he wrought wonders, You have , all perhaps Thine it is to worship house 
eard of the young man who, having wasted in a Aend love his holy name.’ he ig 





